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Poetry of Place 


by FIELD MARSHAL FARE WAVELL,. G.C.B...G.C.S.1. 
Lord Wavell’s anthology, Other Men’s Flowers (Jonathan Cape), as what gifts of imagination 


and judgment he brings to bear on such a choice. 


To the following selection he adds the quality 


of having himself, in the course of his travels, felt the influence of many countries and peoples 


When Peter Wanderwide was young 

He wandered everywhere he would. 

And all that he approved was sung, 

And most of what he saw was good. 

Hilaire Belloc 

Readers of The Geographical Magazine who are 
also lovers of poetry would presumably 
welcome an anthology of poetical descrip- 
tions of places: of cities or towns ; of countries 
abroad ; of well-remembered homelands; of 
landscape or seascape; of mountain or plain; 
of castle or mansion or farm. I know of no 
such anthology; but it might interest poetry- 
loving travellers to reflect on what poems of 
place have stirred and delighted them, either 
because they have aroused a longing to visit 
lands unknown or have recalled to memory 
scenes known and loved. Each will have his 
or her own fancy, I propose only to list here 
a few that have stayed in my memory for 
various reasons. 

Three short stanzas of English poetry 
filled me with delight when first I read them 
as a boy, and inspired in me a desire to 
travel to places of such eastern enchantment: 


The almond-groves of Samarcand, 
Bokhara, where red lilies grow, 
And Oxus, by whose yellow sand 
The grave white-turbaned merchants go: 
And on from thence to Ispahan, 
The gilded garden of the sun, 
Whence the long dusty caravan 
Brings cedar wood and vermilion ; 
And that dread city of Cabool 

Set at the mountain’s scarped feet, 
Whose marble tanks are ever full 
With water for the noonday heat. 


I knew later that the writer of those 
inviting stanzas, Oscar Wilde, was the last 
man to leave the city’s comfort in search of 
strange lands; and though I have never 
reached Bokhara or taken the golden road to 
Samarcand, I have been enough in the East 
to realize that I should see more of sun and 
dust and noonday heat than of red lilies or 
cedar wood or cool] water. 

Another Eastern allurement that met me 
early was the famous line from an otherwise 
forgotten poem and poet: 


A rose-red city, half as old as time 
46 


I saw Petra in the end, with disappointment. 
After that most impressive approach down 
the deep gorge, the valley and buildings 
inside struck me as tawdry and garish. But 
the approach was well worth the journey. 

Other lines which imprinted on the reten- 
tive wax of childhood’s mind a picture of a 
land it would be good to visit came from 
Macaulay’s Lays: 


From Lordly Volaterrae, 

Where scowls the far-famed hold 
Piled by the hands of giants 

For god-like Kings of old; 

From sea-girt Populonia, 

Whose sentinels descry 
Sardinia’s snowy mountain-tops 
Fringing the southern sky ; 


From the proud mart of Pisae, 
Queen of the western waves, 

Where ride Massilia’s triremes 
Heavy with fair-haired slaves ; 

From where sweet Clanis wanders 
Through corn and vine and flowers ; 
From where Cortona lifts to heaven 
Her diadem of towers. 


Again from Macaulay (mostly Middle East 
stuff this time) : 


Then where, o’er two bright havens 
The towers of Corinth frown; 

Where the gigantic King of Day 

On his own Rhodes looks down; 
Where soft Orontes murmurs 
Beneath the laurel shades; 

Where Nile reflects the endless length 
Of dark-red colonnades ; 

Where in the still deep water, 
Sheltered from waves and blasts, 
Bristles the dusky forest 

Of Byrsa’s thousand masts ; 

Where fur-clad hunters wander 
Amidst the northern ice; 

Where through the sand of morning-land 
The camel bears the spice. 


Macaulay’s description in his poem The 
Armada of the beacon-fires running over 
England, would make the subject-matter for 
quite a comprehensive geography lesson on 
England. Macaulay was not a great poet, 
but he could write stirring verse, and would 
have been worth a large salary to any 
travel-agency. 
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I can remember other poems of place in 
childhood that left me quite cold. Southey 
never inspired in me the least desire to. see 
how the waters came down at Lodore; nor 
Scott to visit fair Melrose at midnight; nor 
Wordsworth’s famous ode to loiter on West- 
minster Bridge at dawn. Nor did Heber’s 
hymn move in me any desire to breathe the 
spicy breezes on Ceylon’s coral strand—or 
to freeze on Greenland’s icy mountains, for 
that matter. Nor in later years did I feel any 
inclination to accompany Mr Yeats to his 
lake isle at Innisfree ; the implied diet of beans 
and honey was too suggestive of John the 
Baptist’s desert ration. 

So much for some youthful memories. 
What has my maturer mind treasured and 
stored in the poetry of place? Some lines 
with lovely place-names spring to memory: 
Milton’s 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the 

brooks 

In Vallombrosa. 

Flecker’s 

For Famagusta and the hidden sun 

That rings black Cyprus with a lake of fire. 
Scott’s 

O for a blast of that dread horn, 

On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King Charles did come, 

When Roland brave and Oliver, 

And every paladin and peer 

On Roncesvalles died. 
Hodgson’s 

The babble wren and nightingale 

Sang in the Abyssinian vale. 
(Though I must say that Abyssinia is not-a 
land I connect with wrens or nightingales.) 


Kipling is one of the chief poets of place. 
Of whole poems there are Sussex, Puck’s Song, 
The Long Trail, The Way through the Woods and 
many others. 


Here is Kipling at his near best on South 
Africa : 


Rivers at night that cluck and jeer, 
Plains which the moonshine turns to sea, 
Mountains that never let you near, 
And stars to all eternity ; 
And the quick-breathing dark that fills 
The hollows of the wilderness, 
When the wind worries through the hills. 
And again on Sussex : 
I’ve loosed my mind for to out and run 
On a marsh that was old when Kings begun. 
Oh, Romney Level and Brensett reeds, 
I reckon you know what my mind needs! 
I’ve given my soul to the Southdown grass, 
And sheep-bells tinkled where you pass. 
Oh, Firle and Ditchling and sails at sea, 
I reckon you keep my soul for me! 
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And on Italy and England: 
You'll follow widening Rhodanus till vine 
and olive lean 

Aslant before the sunny breeze that sweeps 

Nemausus clean 

To Arelate’s triple gate; but let me linger on, . 

Here where our stiff-necked British oaks 

confront Euroclydon ! : 

You’ll take the old Aurelian Road through 

shore-descending pines 

Where, blue as any peacock’s neck, the 

Tyrrhene Ocean shines. 
You'll go where laurel crowns are won, but 
—will you e’er forget 

The scent of hawthorn in the sun, or bracken 

in the wet? 

A stanza of Kipling’s used to come to my 
mind when more than forty years ago, before 
the railway was made and before the day of 
the motor, I used to go up to Simla in a two- 
horsed tonga: 

So long as ’neath the Kalka hills 

The tonga-horn shall ring, 

So long as down the Solon dip 

The hard-held ponies swing, 

So long as Tara Devi sees 

The lights of Simla town, 

So long as Pleasure calls us up 

Or Duty drives us down. 
Those who have taken the road to Simla, as I 
did for Pleasure as a subaltern or for Duty as 
a Viceroy and will take it no more, may still 
feel a faint nostalgia at those lines. By the 
way, Marvell’s Coy Mistress would have had 
a long search by the Ganges flood before she 
found any rubies there, so far as my know- 
ledge of that great river goes; I suppose that 
is what he meant. 

Another verse of Kipling’s used to come to 
my rather irreverent mind in Egypt, when I 
saw the Pyramids: ° 


Who shall doubt the ‘secret hid 
Under Cheops pyramid’ 

Is that the contractor did 

Cheops out of several millions? 

Or that Joseph’s sudden rise 

To Comptroller of Supplies 

Was a fraud of monstrous size 

On King Pharaoh’s swart civilians? 

Of whole poems of place Browning’s Up 
at a Villa, down in the City, Rupert Brooke’s 
Granichester, Browning’s nostalgic Home 
Thoughts from Abroad (““O to be in England, 
now that April’s there”), spring to the mind. 
To those who love Ireland a poem of Dora 
Sigerson Shorter may appeal; it begins thus: 

*Twas the dream of a God, 

And the mould of His hand, 
That you shook ’neath His stroke, 
That you trembled and broke, 

To this beautiful land. 


Here He loosed from His hold, 
A brown tumult of wings, 
Till the wind on the sea 
Bore the strange melody 
Of an island that sings. 


For lovers of London here are two views of it 
separated by nearly 400 years. First, William 
Dunbar: 


London, thou art of townes A per se. 
Soveraign of cities, seemliest in sight, 
Of high renoun, riches and royaltie ; 
Of lordis, barons, and many a goodly 
knyght ; 
Of most delectable lusty ladies bright; 
Of famous prelatis, in habits clericall; 
Of merchauntis full of substaunce and of 
myght: 
London, thou art the flour of Cities all. 


Then Miss Greta Briggs’ London under Bom- 
bardment : 


I, who am known as London, have faced stern 
times before, 

Having fought and ruled and traded for a 
thousand years and more; 

I knew the Roman legions and the harsh- 
voiced Danish hordes ; 

I heard the Saxon revels, saw blood on the 
Norman swords. 

But, though I am scarred by battle, my grim 
defenders vow 

Never was I so stately nor so well-beloved as 
now. 


And here for railway travellers is Robert 
Louis Stevenson looking out of the window: 


Faster than fairies, faster than witches, 
Bridges and houses, hedges and ditches ; 
And charging along like troops in a battle, 
All through the meadows the horses and 
cattle: 


All of the sights of the hill and the plain 
Fly as thick as driving rain; 

And ever again, in the wink of an eye, 
Painted stations whistle by. 


Here is a child who clambers and scrambles, 

All by himself and gathering brambles ; 

Here is a tramp who stands and gazes; 

And there is the green for stringing the daisies ! 

Here is a cart run away in the road 

Lumping along with man and load; 

And here is a mill and there is a river: 

Each a glimpse and gone for ever! 

One more personal recollection of poetry 
associated with place. When I last visited the 
Kremlin, some seven years ago, as a guest at 
a banquet given by Mr Joseph Stalin in 
honour of Mr Winston Churchill, some lines 


of Browning inevitably ran in my head: 


With demurest of footfalls 

Over the Kremlin’s pavement, bright 
With serpentine and syenite, 

Steps with five other generals .. . 


I have never been very certain of recognizing 
serpentine or syenite when I see them; but 
there were on that occasion at least five other 
generals, British and Russian, though demure 
was not the adjective I should have applied 
to our footfalls, certainly not at the end of 
what was quite convivial entertainment. 

I have done no more than pluck a few 
flowers out of a large garden. I must leave 
it to readers of this magazine to wander in 
the garden of English poetry at their own will 
and pick their own nostalgic nosegay of place 
poems. They will find plenty to their taste. 
They might well preface the search by read- 
ing Kipling’s poem which begins “Buy my 
English posies”’. 


Woodcut from Trollope’s ‘The Parson’s Daughter” by Joan Hassall, published by The Folio Society. 
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Pidgin English of the 


South Seas 


by A. J. MARSHALL 


Dr Marshall, who is an Australian, lived for five months with the kanakas of the New Hebrides and 
for over a year doing scientific work in New Guinea. Later, during the war, he served in several 
New Guinea campaigns as an intelligence and infantry officer with the Australian Imperial Force 


Out in the Pacific Ocean, far off the Queens- 
land coast, are archipelagoes of spots on the 
atlas vaguely known to most Australians as 
“the Islands’. These islands are green and 


tropical, damp and sometimes unhealthy and’ 


often wholly fascinating. There are thou- 
sands of them. They are often places of soar- 
ing, cloud-wreathed peaks and blue coral 
seas, and along their coasts are planted 
orderly groves of coconut palms in which 
are built cool bungalows and white-washed 
missions. ‘The natives, however, are not 
golden Polynesian beauties, draped in leis 
and crooning soft music to the romance- 
seeking visitor. The population is a predom- 
inantly Melanesian one. These people are 
dark and often incredibly dirty. In the hills 
they frequently kill and sometimes eat one 
another, and even today the odd white man 
gets speared or axed. 

This phrase, “‘the Islands”, is a relic of the 
mid-years of the last century, when trading 
vessels—brigs, barques and schooners—first 
sailed into Sydney Harbour laden with 
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sickly-sweet cargoes of sandalwood destined 
ultimately for oriental markets; and a little 
later, when similar vessels, manned by un- 
scrupulous adventurers, sailed into various 
East Australian ports and into Fiji with holds 
crammed to suffocation-point with “black- 
birds’”—dusky sugar-“‘slaves” taken from 
their island homes to man the sugar planta- 
tions which were then springing up in these 
countries. 

The impact of unscrupulous European 
commercialism with its accompaniment of 
germs, gunfire and Victorian prudery is one 
of the most tragic, though little known 
chapters of rgth-century history. Readers of 
R. M. Ballantyne’s immortal Coral Island will 
remember the rapacity of the sandalwooders, 
and Thomas Dunbabin has written of the 
“blackbirders” and their immoral conquests 
in Slavers of the South Seas. Apart from the 
bloodletting and kidnapping, the sandal- 
wooders, slavers and missionaries carried 
European diseases throughout the islands. 
Measles, diphtheria, meningitis and tuber- 
culosis killed off whole popula- 
tions of natives who were un- 
able to stand up to the ravages 
of ‘new’ diseases. Some Wes- 
tern Pacific islands are popu- 
lated by hundreds today where 
thousands existed in flourishing 
communities. 

You can find first-hand evi- 
dence of the Great Extermina- 
tion scattered through old 
colonial newspapers, and par- 
ticularly in the accounts writ- 
ten by the early missionaries 
who sought to protect the 
natives from white exploiters 
but who clothed them in 
“mother hubbards” and hot 
flannel trousers and scattered 
disease as prolifically as the 
others. And the common ‘lan- 
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(Above) “Lapun true.’ Im 
*e savvy too-muss allogether- 
something.” A very wise old 
man who knows everythin, 

(Left) ‘‘Kanaka-nothing 
tassol (that’s all).” He 
is just an ignorant bush- 
man according to the soph- 
sticaled coastal natives 


T. H. Harrisson 


M. Leahy 


(Above) “’E got grass ’e 
stop *long face b’long’im.”’ A 
man from the interior. Beach 
men usually shave with “‘ra- 
cer’ —a safety blade held in 
the fingers. (Right) “Ltk-lik 
monkey ’e stop *long picanin- 
ny pig now picaninny dog.” 
A boy with piglet and puppy 


is a relic of those tragic days. 

This “Pidgin English” has nothing in com- 
mon with the Pidgin (Business) English of 
China, nor has it anything much in common 
with the primitive method of communica- 
tion between white cattlemen and their dark 
aboriginal employees in North Australia. 
The pidgin of “the Islands”’ is a conglomera- 
tion of English, French, German, Portuguese, 
Malayan and native words based on native 
pronunciation and syntax and varying some- 
times remarkably from region to region. It is 
comparatively easy to learn but a consider- 
able time usually elapses before the European 
becomes accustomed to the rapid babble of 
words uttered by the Melanesian. Further, 
the greatest possible handicap to fluent 
accuracy in pidgin is to speak English. In the 
Western Pacific proper, pidgin is composed of 
only a couple of hundred words. ‘The 
Australian or Briton can rarely refrain from 
using non-pidgin English words in his pidgin, 
and it is‘rare for them to escape from their 
accents. The best pidgin linguists then, are 
always natives, and after them, Frenchmen, 


Germans or other foreigners. 

A European moving from, say, the New 
Hebrides group to New Guinea would have 
the greatest difficulty in making himself 
understood, even though the two kinds of 
pidgin spoken have a common origin in the 
clumsy attempts at communication with 
native peoples by the trader-adventurers of 
the 19th century. The New Hebrides group ~ 
is commercially more or less unimportant and 
it is controlled by an inefficient Anglo- 
French Condominium (“Pandemonium”) 
Government almost totally lacking in any 
sense of 2oth-century reality. The northern 
islands are malarious backwaters where the 
missionaries, sometimes misguided but cer- 
tainly well-meaning, are still the sole buffer 
between the natives and commercial exploita- 
tion. And just as the government machinery 
has not improved in decades, neither has the 
lingua franca evolved to any degree, although 
the war, and American Air Force personnel, 
have no doubt lately enriched the language. 
In the New Hebrides all guns are “muskits”’, 
and the bush-natives of Santo and Malekula 


‘Time b’ long sing-sing. Altogether man b’ long place ’e look’im mary now man. Two-fella’e carry 
°um kai-kat.” At the harvest dance, all eyes are on two dancers carrying food for ritual exchange 


ralian Official Photograph 


» J. Lindt 
“One-fella kanaka ’e shoot’im talk ’long garamut (slit-gong).” Urgent news, good or bad, is sent by 
“drum-talk”. The birth of a baby, the death of a lapun, the approach of strangers—such simple mess- 
ages go echoing from village to village, across the vallevs, in the monotonous thudding of the drums 


Wantelo de Yesus | go long wanfelo maunten, i stop long- 
taim i beten. I beten finish, wanfelo frend bilong em i tok, 
“Master, lainim beten long mifelo!“ Yesus i spik, “VY ufe- 
loilaik beten, yufelo 1 tok olsem, Fader bilong mifelo, 
yu stop long heven. Ol i santuim nem bilong yu. Kingdom 
bilong yui kam. Oli hirim tok bilong yu long graund ol- 
sem long heven. Tude givim mifelo kaikai bilong de. For- 
givim rong bilong mifelo, olsem mifelo forgivim rong ol i 
mekim long mifelo. Yu no bringim mifelo long traiim. Tek- 
ewe samting no gud long mifelo. Amen.‘ 


\ 
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Yesus lainim beten long ol. 


18. Yesusirausim sik bilong wanfelo boi 
bilong kiap. 


Yesus i go long Kafarnaum. Em i faindim sik boi bi- 
long wanfelo kiap. Kiap i laikim boi bilong em. I salim 


A page, showing the Lord’s Prayer, from the Lik-lik Katolik Baibel, published in 1934 by the Catholic 
Mission at Alexishafen in New Guinea. The caption beneath the picture may be translated ‘Jesus teaches 
a prayer for all’. Chapter 18 is headed: “‘Fesus’e raus’im (German heraus) stk b’long one-fella boy . . .” 


still kill each other with old ‘Tower of London 
muskets, circa 1830, traded to them in the last 
century. They fashion balls out of modern 
I.C.1. shotgun cartridges, and keep the worm- 
eaten old rifles spotless by means of coconut 
oil. 

All birds in the New Hebrides are ‘‘pid- 
gins”. A flower, or seed, is ““picaninny (child) 
b’long tree’. (In New Guinea it would be 
“picaninny b’long dewai” meaning exactly 
the same thing, but with the phrase enriched 
by a local word.) A saw, to quote a classic 
example, is “‘brother b’long akus (axe) time 
where man ’e pull ’im ’e come; now push 
ym ’e go”. To “kill” is merely to strike, so 
that in a court a native will say seriously 
that ““This-fella ’e savvy kill im mefella’’. 
But to “‘kill’im dead-finish”’ is to slay, as in the 
correct usage of the word. I once heard a 
grappling-iron described as “‘one-fella some- 
thing b’long scratch’im bottom b’long salt- 
water’. The sea is always the salt-water. 
Anything that is broken is “buggar-up”’, used 
more or less in the way the Germans use 
kaput. Perhaps the most humorous example 
of this expression is the phrase used by a 
startled mission native in referring to an 
eclipse of the sun as “‘Kerosine b’long Jesus 
Christ ’e buggar-up finish”! Mission influ- 
ence has added many phrases to pidgin all 
over the South Seas. In the New Hebrides 
heaven is “‘on-top’”? and an unmissionized 
bush savage is a “fella b’long darkness’’. 
Missionaries, called ‘‘Missi’’, ever anxious to 
save new souls, are always careful to point 
out vigorously that no “‘fella b’long darkness” 
can ever go “on-top”’. 

Northern New Guinea pidgin is much more 
elaborate. There is here superimposed a rich 
selection of pidgin- Malay, some German (for 
Australian New Guinea was once a German 
colony) and numerous attractive local words 
such as mat-mat, nat-nat, pul-pul, pek-pek, lik-lik, 
pit-pit, sak-sak and so on. A plantation bath- 
room is “house wash-wash”, a hospital is 
“house sick’’, a district-office where a kanaka 
(native) ‘makes paper”’, i.e., signs a contract, 
is the “house paper”. In Rabaul, the treasury 
was supposed to be “house money-gammon”’ 
whilst the bank, with its obvious piles of notes 
and silver, was “‘house money-true’. ~All 
cattle are “‘bullamacows”’; a sausage, so they 
say, has been called ‘‘banana b’long bullama- 
cow’. A gramophone is ‘“‘bokis-music’’. 

Plantation natives, rather than remember 
the name of another ‘boy’ from another area, 
often apply quaintly expressive names based 
on some personal characteristic. Thus, in 
among a ‘line’ of ‘boys’ who once carried my 
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gear over the Toricelli Mountains into the 
Sepik valley in pre-war days there was one 
called Musu who had a slightly warmer tint 
to his skin than the rest; he was always called 
“Sikin (skin) ’e red”. Grinning Sambri, 
a conscientious boy who was always allowed 
to carry the precious cargo of trade-matches, 
had a slightly stiff neck. The rest of the ‘line’ 
called him “Neck ’e no straight”. Another 
carrier, who had a withered arm, was always 
called “Arm ’e no good” even though the 
arm worked perfectly well in any capacity. 
Such descriptive names are applied also to 
white men, though not in their hearing. A 
man I knew of “fair round belly” was always 
called ‘‘Masta big-bell’? and another who 
wore a Kitchener moustache was known as 
“Masta mouth ’e-grass”. A geologist I knew, 
forever tapping rocks with his hammer, was 
known as “‘Masta b’long stone”. And so it 
goes on. 

I once showed a New Guinea “mary” 
(woman) a picture of the Dionne quintuplets. 
She snorted. “‘This-fella ’e all-same pig’’, she 
said scathingly. In most places in New 
Guinea twins are regarded as an unhealthy 
abnormality and the girl-child,or the younger, 
is usually strangled shortly after birth. A 
small boy is a “monkey”, though of course 
real monkeys do not occur in the Pacific or in 
Australasia. A small girl is a “‘monkey- 
mary’. 

In New Guinea mission influence is wide- 
spread, but under a responsible administra- 
tion the missionaries are not called upon to 
render the inestimable service done by them 
in matters of health in the New Hebrides. 
Many New Guinea missions mix business and 
religion with rare efficiency, as witness regis- 
tered companies such as Most Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, Ltd., Society of the Divine Word, 
Ltd., and so on. They have published the 
Bible in pidgin English; it makes fascinating 
reading. Under the palms at Gayaba one 
could, and still no doubt can, see the priests 
carrying the Blessed Sacrament through 
church property and plantation. The mission- 
ized natives stand by as the impressive pro- 
cession passes. The “‘pagans’’, as they are 
called in mission literature, stare in wonder- 
ment. “‘Cart’im Jesus”’ is the pidgin expres- 
sion for the ceremony. 

The natives’ knowledge of anatomy is as 
amusing as their appreciation of religion. In 
New Guinea, as in the New Hebrides, most 
birds are simply called “‘pidgin’”, though 
those notable for food such as the cassowary 
(muruk), small pigeons (balus) and crested 
goura pigeon (guria) have pidgin names in 


“ Three-fella lapun ’e hear’im bokis-music.”” A magical box for the bush-kanakas. So is a set of 
artificial teeth that can suddenly be produced; and a glass eye indeed surpasseth understanding! 


common usage. On the days when I collected 
and preserved birds the carriers used to crowd 
around and watch me dissect. An animal’s 
heart was “‘kilock (clock) b’long ’im”’ and the 
bile in the gall-bladder was “medsin b’long 
im”. They knew that bile had some effect 
on the organism. Best of all, the larynx was 
“neck b’long sing-out”’ ! 

The war in New Guinea inevitably added 
new phrases to pidgin English. For some 
curious reason an aeroplane has always been 
called balus, the native word for a pigeon, not 
““pidgin’’ which is of course the pidgin-Eng- 
lish word for almost any bird. During the 
war fighter planes became “‘balus b’long 
fight”? whereas bombers were “balus b’long 
carry “im kiau (egg)”. A “‘biscuit-bomber’’, 
or food-dropping plane, came to be known as 
““balus b’long kai-kai (food)”’. In the early 
days of the Pacific war, when most of the 
American supplies and troops were being 
diverted to North Africa and a handful of 
Australian troops alone held up the Japanese 
land-forces, small patrols of green-clad 


infantry crept in and out of Japanese-held 
territory collecting information and causing 
disruption where they could. The small 
sudden actions fought by these patrols came 
to be known among natives as “‘fight-steal’’. 
A full-scale planned attack came to be called 
““fight-blood’’. 

New Guinea pidgin, spoken in a young, 
vigorous and developing country, is likewise 
in a dynamic and evolutionary stage. It is 
crude and vulgar, but surprisingly efficient. 
By its means Australians talk to Germans, 
both are able to talk to natives of scores of 
different dialects, and natives of these dia- 
lects are able to converse satisfactorily with 
one another. Adjacent “‘talks”, as they are 
called, can always “turn ’im talk”, but 
peoples living even a long day’s walk from 
another community frequently cannot under- 
stand each other. All but the most remote 
peoples, however, talk pidgin, and it will be 
many generations, if ever, before this clumsy, 
funny, topsy-turvy language is superseded in 
the South Seas. 
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The last Horse Race run before Charles II at Dorsett Ferry, 1684, by Francis Barlow 


Rural England 


in the Making 


As shown in Sporting Pictures 


by GUY PAGET 


It has been well said that the beauty of rural England depends on a ‘‘long-established harmonious 
compromise between its natural and man-made elements’. We are apt to forget that the man-made 
elements were supplied by the country landowners, who were also patrons of the school of Sporting 
Art on which Major Paget is an acknowledged expert. May their successors, the planning authori- 
ties, do as much to win the gratitude of future generations! (Several pictures are reproduced, 
by courtesy of Mr Walter Hutchinson, from the National Gallery of British Sports and Pastimes) 


Tue White Cliffs of Dover rising out of the 
sea is supposed to be the finest view in the 
world, and so it was to millions of this and the 
last generation returning from France. It is 
the gate of England known to most; but on 
what does it open? Not on the England of 
William the Conqueror or of Warwick the 
Kingmaker or even Charles IT returning from 
exile. 

No, the England of today is the England 
largely made by country gentlemen between 
1660 and 1860. The Dark Ages built temples 
to Mars, the Mediaeval to Christ, the new 
nobility to Diana; just as the present genera- 
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tion does to Mammon in the shapes of banks, 
insurance offices and palaces for Bureaucracy. 
From the dissolution of the monasteries to the 
death of George IV the reigning deity was 
Diana, goddess of the country and of all the 
elegance and beauty for which the manor, the 
hall and the castle stood. It is true that the 
Tudors have left behind some of England’s 
choicest architectural gems, but the building 
of the rural England we see today took place 
after the Restoration. 

What do you and I mean, when we say 
England? Not London, Liverpool or Wigan; 
not the bare South Downs ; not the open heath 


round Aldershot, nor the Lake District; not 
Windsor Castle, Hampton Court nor the 
ruins of Fountains Abbey; but the roads and 
lanes running between hedges overhung by 
trees, the glimpse of a manor-house at the 
end of an avenue of limes, or in a park studded 
with forest oaks. This may not be the “‘one 
spot ordained for each . . . beloved over all’’. 
To some that spot is the Bricklayer’s Arms in 
Whitechapel, or a shepherd’s cot on Dart- 
moor; a farm-house on the Lincolnshire wolds 
or a fisherman’s hut on the rocky coast of 
Yorkshire, or even rooms in Albany; but 
I doubt if any of their owners would claim 
their spot as England; possibly the best spot 
in England, but not typical of England. 

I feel they all would agree that England is 
the manor and the men that 
made it. Everyone knows that 
William I parcelled the country 
out in manors, baronies and 
earldoms (counties). That is 
why the wife of an earl (Saxon) 
is a countess (French); ox, 
beef; calf, veal; pig, pork; 
fowl, pullet; sheep, mutton: 
English for outside, French for 
inside. During'the five hundred 
years the feudal system lasted, 
it was gradually evolving into 
central government by a pro- 
cess of self-destruction, culmi- 
nating in Bosworth Field, 1485. 
Henry VII could only scrape 
together thirty-seven temporal 
peers for his coronation; and 
by 1660 there was a completely 
new landed class. Cromwell 
established a Standing Army, 
which Charles II and his suc- 
cessors have been allowed to 
continue on sufferance by the 
Annual Army Act, and fighting 
ceased to be the trade and 
occupation of the landed 
classes. ‘The younger brothers 
and their sons might become 
officers and the eldest spend a 
few years in His Majesty’s 
Guards till he succeeded his 
father, but very few holders of 
land were in the army, or 
before the Boer War dreamt 
that it was their duty to join 
up, even when their country 
was at war; weren’t they 
heavily taxed to pay all the 
unemployable rascals of the 
country to do it for them? 

These men, cut off from 


their hereditary trade, had to turn their 
energies to another. They took to farming, 
gardening and building. Many of Charles’ 
returning exiles had seen the glories of Louis 
XIV and the Dutch gardens round Amster- 
dam. But the old Adam could not be so easily 
tamed, the lust for slaughter was still there, 
and although it was no longer necessary to 
hunt to live, the urge to try a fall with death 
remained and hunting became the ruling pas- 
sion, followed by gambling, or the two com- 
bined in the form of racing. These men, rich 
in broad acres, built large houses which re- 
quired pictures. They were familiar with the 
warmth and vigour of the artists of the Low 
Countries—the Breughels and van Ostades— 
but did not particularly like their subjects. 


Partridge Hawking, by Francis Barlow, from The Gentle- 
man’s Recreation, published by Richard Blome in 1686 
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They weren’t interested in peasant feasts, 
church interiors left them cold and battle 
scenes reminded them of defeat and oppres- 
sion. The bloodless return of Charles II and 
his first parliament are proof, if any were 
needed, of the almost universal detestation of 
the totalitarian rule of Cromwell’s Lieutenant- 
Generals—among Parliamentarians no less 
than Royalists. This state of mind asked for a 
new school of artists. ‘The demand created the 
supply, primitive and crude at first, but 
English all through, finding out by trial and 
error, till it killed itself by the aid of the 
camera about 1860. 

If you do not know them, let me introduce 
you. It is from this school of English painters, 
founded by Francis Barlow (c. 1626-1704), 
that you can learn about the makers of our. 
England far better than from the prejudiced 
histories of Burnet or Macaulay. They will 
show you how rural England evolved from 
open country like that between Calais and 
Paris to what we see today. 

The Long Field was still the system of 
agriculture generally in force in 1660, but 
small parks were constantly being enclosed 
either by arrangement with the commoners 
or by the force of wealth. These new land- 
owners did not need to rely on the affection 
of their tenants to follow them to and in 
battle, so they could afford to ride roughshod 
over the customs of the manor; a thing no 
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feudal lord could afford to do, as William 
Rufus found out. 

The Long Field, where each commoner 
ploughed an unenclosed strip on the three- 
year system, and grazed so many cattle on 
the common pasturage and so many hogs in 
the woods with rights of penage and loppage, 
was very uneconomical and failed in the wars 
of Marlborough and Wellington, which 
hastened the Enclosure Acts and the general 
abandonment of the system. But the rich 
man did not by any means have it all his own 
way, as the size and shape of the enclosures 
under the Enclosure Acts prove. The very 
small man was squeezed out with a money 
payment. This some spent on drink and 
others in setting up a little village shop or 
emigrating. 

There is a popular belief that the landlords 
filched the land from the general public. 
This is not true. The commons had never 
belonged to the public, but to the manor, and 
were held by the lord of the manor and the 
commoners large and small of that manor, 
who were very jealous of their rights. When 
these commons were parcelled out, the fences 
followed the line of the tracks and open 
drains. Each parcel had to be fenced round. 
First ditches were dug, the earth being thrown 
up on the digger’s land. On this bank he 
planted a thorn hedge or a stone wall and 
often guarded it with an ox-rail. As the 


A ‘Long Field’ near Cambridge, from Cantabrigia Illustrata by D. Loggan, 1688 
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An “‘aero-pictograph’ of Stansted in Sussex from Théatre de la Grande Bretagne, 1724 


woods were parcelled out in the same way, 
they were generally cleared of timber, so it 
was necessary to plant trees in the hedges to 
break the wind, give shade to the stock and 
provide timber for gates, etc. 

Until the days of Macadam neighbourhood 
was very limited ; wheeled vehicles were rare 
and all but the turnpike roads were mere 
dirt-tracks almost impassable in winter. The 
majority of light merchandise was carried on 
pack-horses. ‘The only way for most women 
to do any shopping was by riding pillion 
behind their husband or groom. A ten-mile 
circle was as much as the average man could 
know. The great event was the expedition to 
the Quarter Sessions; where not only were 
the lesser criminals dealt with but all the 
county business besides. ‘These meetings and 
hunting were the main sources of social inter- 
course. Hunting had ceased to be a means of 
replenishing the larder. The Commonwealth 
had done away with many of the Chases and 
the majority of the Royal Forests had been 
given away by Elizabeth a hundred years 
before. 

The great days of the Royal Hunt ended 


with Henry VI. But many of the great 
nobles kept up a grand equipage for the 
amusement of their friends and neighbours. 
The Earls of Berkeley hunted north of the 
Thames from Bristol to Charing Cross, and 
the Dukes of Richmond south from West- 
minster Bridge to the New Forest. This 
bridge is reputed to have been built owing to 
the influence of the Duke of Grafton, when 
Prime Minister (1767-70), to enable peers to 
hunt with both packs without having to enter 
the city and cross by London Bridge. Of 
these great establishments, the Duke of Rut- 
land’s (Belvoir), the Duke of Beaufort’s (Bad- 
minton), the Earl of Yarborough’s (Brockles- 
by) and Lord Leconfield’s, still exist. 

Before 1645 every landowner of conse- 
quence kept a few dogs and hunted anything, 
any time the year round, at times in conjunc- 
tion with his neighbours, at times alone; 
rather like the ‘shoots’ of yesterday. By 1760 
the packs of the great nobles were changing 
from stag- to fox-hunting. Wild deer had 
become scarce. (The carted deer has never 
taken on in England: it is against ““Gustom.”’.) 
In wild countries, where there were few or no 
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squires and foxes were a menace to the hill 
flocks, each farmer kept a couple or two of 
hounds, which were collected by the chosen 
huntsman riding down the valley blowing his 
horn on hunting mornings. 

At the beginning of the 18th century Mr 
Boothby of TYooley Park in Charnwood 
Forest managed a pack of hounds, his neigh- 
bours subscribing to their upkeep; in 1752 
Hugo Meynell succeeded him as master and 
built kennels at Quorn. About the same time 
a club was formed to hunt the Royal Forest of 
Rockingham. The members used to stay at 
Pytchley Hall, which they rented for the club 
meetings. This club ceased to exist about 
1810. The Warwickshire Club still functions, 
or did up till the recent war. 

Besides hunting, the country gentlemen 
went in for breeding all forms of farm stock ; 
and most counties had their own particular 
breed of both cattle and sheep. We shall see 
later how this aspect of country life was per- 
petuated by the painters; but first let us con- 
sider how they worshipped Diana. 

The Gentleman’s Recreation was published by 
Richard Blome in London, first in 1686 and 
again in 1710, with ‘‘about an hundred orna- 
mental and useful Sculptures, engraven in 
Copper’’, mostly by Francis Barlow. It was 
described as “An Encyclopedy of the Arts and 
Sciences, to wit an Abridgment thereof”, 
together with treatises on Horsemanship, 
Hawking, Hunting, Fowling, Fishing, Agri- 
culture and Cock-Fighting. (It contains 500 
folio pages and weighs about 7 lb!) 

Gentleman’s Recreation . . . but what con- 
stitutes a gentleman? This would nowadays be 
a question for the Brains Trust. In the 18th 
century the answer was easy: a landowner 
and his family. Land-owning was the only 
door to power or society. The wit or the 
merchant might frequent society, but unless 
he or his father owned land, he was not and 
never could be of it, however gentle or rich he 
might be. Even a hundred years later, it was 
necessary for the Dukes of Portland and Rut- 


land to buy Disraeli a country estate, before- 


they could recommend him to lead the Tory 
party. 

To show how quickly the interest in country 
recreations was descending the social scale, of 
the sixty subscribers to the first edition, half 
were peers, a third baronets or knights and 
the other ten esquires. Twenty-five years later, 
out of the ninety-four new subscribers, only 
eight were peers, eight baronets, twenty-three 
esquires, six gentlemen, a doctor, a Fellow of 
Trinity, a Captain, a Major and a Privy 
Councillor (Robert Walpole, Secretary of 
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War) and twenty-eight misters. These in- 
cluded six merchants, a distiller, a goldsmith, 
a dyer and an engraver. 

It would be interesting to know the fine 
distinction between an esquire, a gent and a 
mister of those days. Did the ‘grateful’? Mr 
Blome (for so he styled himself to his sub- 
scribers) require the gent to produce his grant 
of arms and the esquire his title to the lord- 
ship of a manor? 

Whatever their credentials, they were all 
busy building themselves appropriate man- 
sions; and the new architecture, as might be 
expected, was the first of the Recreations to 
find expression in art. One might call the 
manner of its first expression the ‘aero- 
pictograph’’. These pictures were half drawn 
from maps showing with apparent accuracy 
the layout of the house, grounds, park, etc. as 
looked down on from an angle of about 30°. 
They had no artistic value, but are of great 
topographical interest. Then a foreign school 
arose, which paid more attention to art than 
geometry. A very good speciimen of this style 
is Althorp by Dirk van Maes. It shows the 
old home of the Spencers, before it was cased 
in white brick by the 2nd Earl Spencer. In 
the foreground a hawking party is setting out 
and in the middle distance are the ruins of 
Holdenby House, Charles I’s palace and first 
prison. 

John Wootton (c. 1678-1765) studied under 
Jan van Wyck, who carried the idea of Van 
Maes further. The horses and hounds 
dominated the scene. Wootton was joined by 
Peter Tillemans (1684-1734) and later by 
a cadet of the noble house of Somerset, James 
Seymour, the son ofa rich banker. James was 
a bit of a lad and lost his money betting. 
Wootton too was at least a ‘gent’ and was on 
terms of friendship with Lord Oxford of 
Welbeck, where there is a fine collection of 
his pictures. 

It is very hard to distinguish the pictures 
by this trio; in fact, I believe they all three 
had a hand in many of them. While James 
and John were enjoying themselves at New- 
market or Welbeck, Peter, the industrious 
Dutch artisan, plodded away doing pictures 
in the battle style of the Netherlands and 
trying to make them ‘sporting’ to suit his 
market. The young ‘gents’ returning pro- 
ceeded to put in the foreground a race which 
they had just witnessed and poor Peter had 
to start his masterpiece all over again (see 
Shaw Sparrow, British Sporting Painters). 

It is to Wootton we owe the knowledge that 
noblemen and gentlemen when hunting wore 
three-cornered hats, ancestor of the top-hat; 


By courtesy of Walter Hutchinson, Esq. 


From the National Gallery of British Sports & Pastimes 


Hawking, by John Wootton (c. 1678-1765) : the hawks are being brought forward on the frame, 
known as a ‘cadge’, contrived for the purpose. Through another glade a hunter follows his pack 


and the huntsmen, hornblowers and whip- 
pers-in hunting caps, children of the nut 
helmets of the Bayeux tapestry’s men-at-arms. 
These men show us what England was like 
before the enclosures. 

The generation that produced Seymour 
and Wootton gave us animal portraiture, one 
can almost say invented it. The great George 
Stubbs (1724-1806)—the father of horse 
anatomy, the Michelangelo of English 
sporting painters—begat a long line of suc- 
cessors. His pupil John Boultbee (1753-1812), 
Ben Marshall (1767-1835), James Ward 
(1769-1859) and Thomas Weaver (1775- 
1844) not only did portraits of horses but 
recorded the results on English stock of the 
solid improvements in breeding as practised 
by such men as Robert Bakewell of Dishley 
(1725-95) and Thomas Paget of Ibstock 
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(1732-1814). It is to this later generation of 
painters that we must look for the England 
that we know today, the England modelled 
by the enclosures on which the improvements 
in agriculture were based. 

Many of the greatest animal painters, 
including Stubbs and Marshall, got other 
men to do the landscapes forming the back- 
ground for their subjects. They all have 
plenty to tell us about the contemporary 
countryside, though the best is undoubtedly 
Tom Rowlandson (1756-1827), the typical 
irrepressible vulgar little cockney, who saw 
fun in everything that happened. ‘Lor’ 
lumme, Guvnor, laff, why I ain’t ’ad sich a 
laff, no, not since father fell out of the winder 
and broke both his legs.” So Tom rollicks 
through England with Dr Syntax, through the 
hop gardens of Kent and the market towns, 
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By courtesy of Walter Hutchinson, Esq. From the National Gallery of British Sports € Pastimes 


Animal portraiture: Molly Longlegs with her Jockey, by George Stubbs (1724-1806) 


By courtesy of Rothamsted Experimental Station 
The stock-breeder’s ideal: Thomas William Coke (Earl of Leicester) inspecting some of 


his Southdown Sheep, by Thomas Weaver (1775-1844). In the background is Holkham 
in Norfolk, nursery of improvements in English agriculture 


By courtesy of the Victoria & Albert Museum 


Cockney humour: Dr Syntax thrown while Hunting, by Thomas Rowlandson (1756-1827) 
_ 


; By ae of Jack B. Ellis, Esq. 

The commoner’s reality: Bargaining for Sheep, by George Morland (176 3-804). “He 

painted farm stabling, cowsheds and pigstyes . . . through rose-coloured spectacles. Nevertheless his 
paintings exude truth with every brush-mark”’ 
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finding a joke in every bush and corner. He 
can people your map with living things. 

Then his crony George Morland (1763- 
1804), the drunken genius. He is another 
cockney, who married the country and 
idealized it—the greatest English artist since 
Hogarth. With him you see the life of the 
countryside through true love’s eyes. Ceres 
and Puck wink from his best pictures. He 
painted farm stabling, cowsheds and pig- 
styes, bar-parlours, kitchens and cottagers’ 
living-rooms through rose-coloured spectacles. 
Nevertheless his paintings exude truth with 
every brush-mark. Here you see the screw- 
cattle of the small-holder, not the elephantine 
monstrosities satirized by Weaver and Stubbs; 
the half-starved sheep on the common, not 
the lordly flocks of Lord Leicester or Robert 
Bakewell by Thomas Weaver or James Ward. 

From these men, who were employed to 
paint lying advertisements for stock-breeders, 
we learn however what the interiors and 
exteriors of farm buildings were like as well 
as what the breeders wished their cattle to be 
like. If they had succeeded, I fail to see how 
the poor beasts would have moved. The 
breeders never employed Morland. His 
winged Pegasus was to be harnessed to a 
tradesman’s van. 

If you would travel in the Home Counties, 
take as your guide the Wolstenholmes (1757- 
1837 and 1798-1883). ‘They will show you 
the sport of Essex, Surrey and Hertfordshire, 
hunting, racing and coursing, and many of 
its noble mansions and open heaths, with 
delicacy and truth as seen by Esquires. They 
were Essex amateurs turned professional by 
the Court of Chancery, a very dangerous 
country to hunt in. 

If you would go racing, collect Robert and 
James Pollard (1756-1838 and 1772-1867). 
They will introduce you to every racecourse 
in England and tell you, from the outside, 
how from a wooden erection the grand-stand 
grew into palatial buildings and the crowds 
from hundreds to thousands. You can watch 
the road coaches from their youth to their 
extinction by the railways. .They will take 
you to see the point-to-points (grand steeple- 
chases, they'll call ’em), where you will see 
the great hedges of today just little thorn 
shoots protected by double oak-oxers. 

They'll take you hunting, too, but won’t 
prove good pilots. It is not their line of 
country, Like Herring they’re all right on 
the road or on the course, but cross country 
they’re soon in trouble, not born and bred to 
it like Henry Alken and the Ferneleys. They 
were, I fear, only ‘Misters’. 

Henry Alken (1785-1851) was a regular 
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Meltonian, a ‘Gent’, who drew over the name 
of Ben Tally Ho before he turned professional. 
He will present you to the highest society of 
the land. There are more prints engraved 
after him than any other artist: they number 
over ten thousand. He will introduce you to 
every phase of English life, both town and 
country, high and low. No sport, from the 
Derby Horse Race to rat and sparrow catch- 
ing, comes amiss. (The National Sports of 
Great Britain is a hook of 50 plates and shows 
every sort of field sport.) He is as familiar 
with Carlton, House as he is with the village 
ale-house or an Oxford College. 

Alken’s Panorama of a Fox Hunt, showing 
Leicestershire, Rutlandshire and Lincolnshire coun- 
ties with all sorts of riders, good bad and indifferent, 
1828, was published in a roll enclosed in a tin 
canister eleven feet long, and records the 
adventures of a fox-hunter from buying his 
hunter at Tattersall’s by Hyde Park Corner 
to the death in Lincolnshire. Leicestershire 
Covers, a set of four, show wide tracts of 
England after the enclosures. 

Cooper Henderson (1803-77) will bring 
you to the England of the next generation in 
any kind of horse-drawn carriage; to the old 
coaching inns. You will hear the rattle of the 
pollchains and see the flash of the great coach 
lamps as they dash by at the “dangerous 
pace” of twelve miles an hour. 

John Ferneley of Melton Mowbray (1782- 
1860), ‘“‘Animal Painter’, is worth your 
attention. He painted portraits of horses at 
£10 : 10s. for his living and Hunt Scurries for 
his pleasure. In both you find intimate 
glimpses of country life. His backgrounds 
were not haphazard, but done from pencil 
sketches specially drawn. His hunting scenes 
are unrivalled for truth, vigour and beauty: 
the President of the Royal Academy of his 
day, Sir Francis Grant, did not scorn to do the 
portraits in one of them 

With Ferneley we may fitly close this brief 
review of rural England and its makers as 
seen by a great school of English painters, the 
best of whom were born during the 18th 
century. Following the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, the Reform Bill of 1832 and the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, the power of their patrons 
and the demand for their services fell into 
decline. I have only been able to mention a 
few landmarks to guide the reader to a rich 
heritage, hitherto unknown to far too many. 
But if you want a real picture of what the 
countryside was like during its making, not 
what artists thought it ought to be like, you 
should go to that English School of Sporting 
Painters, for their backgrounds show it 
unconsciously, natural and unadorned. 
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Islam in Morocco 


by ROM LANDAU 


In preparation for a comprehensive book on Morocco, Mr Rom Landau spent several months of 1949 
travelling in that country. The angle from which he here approaches the subject is important 
in itself and natural to one who has lived at various times among the Arabs; has visited King 
Ibn Saud and other Arab leaders; and has published a number of books on Arab and Islamic themes 


I was staying at the house of a wealthy Berber 
at Taroudant, south of the High Atlas. 
Though my host, one of the more ‘progressive’ 
Moors, wore European clothes in the day- 
time, the evening meal was always a native 
affair, and both he and his son, a young 
officer in the French army, appeared bare- 
foot and in traditional djellabahs. On my 
first evening the son never uttered a word, 
and when on the following morning he came 
alone into my room, I asked whether he had 
been very bored by the conversation I had 
had with his father on the previous evening. 
“Not at all’, he replied, “I was intensely 
interested.”’ “Yet you never said a word.” 
For a moment he hesitated, then he asked, 
““How,could I, in the presence of my elders, 
unless spoken to?”’? He seemed as surprised by 
my question as I was by his words. His 
answer typified an important aspect of Moor- 
ish culture, namely, the respect of the young 
for the old. ‘““To honour an old man is to 
show respect to God”, said the Prophet 
Muhammad. During my wanderings through 
Morocco I have come across many examples 
of the veneration in which the young hold 
their elders: sons would refuse a cigarette 
when their father or elder brother was pre- 
sent; they would remain standing so long as a 
parent was in the room; would never raise 
their eyes when speaking to anyone much 
more advanced in years; and so on. 

The surprising feature of this particular 
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aspect of the famous Moorish courtesy is not 
that it should exist at all, but that it should 
have survived to the present time even among 
such “progressive’-minded Moors as my hosts 
at Taroudant, whose life is a constant com- 
promise with European standards and meth- 
ods. One of the reasons why Moorish cul- 
ture has not disintegrated under the impact 
of modernism is of course that it is nourished 
by religion—at its purest, the most potent 
civilizing force. And in Morocco, religion, 
that is Islam, is still the greatest single in- 
fluence. I know most of the Arab countries, 
but in none of them have I found an equally 
wholehearted reliance upon the precepts of 
religion. Though Moorish culture and Islam 
are by no means identical, they are so closely 
intertwined that more often than not it is 
impossible to separate them. 

There are good reasons for this striking 
survival of Islam in the Maghreb (el Maghreb 
el Aqsa: “the Farthest West’’). For over a 
thousand years Morocco has been the most 
westerly outpost of Islam—beyond it there is 
nothing but the Atlantic—and as such re- 
garded itself as Islam’s main defence against 
the nearby ‘infidels’ in Europe. More than 
any other Muslim country except Palestine, 
Morocco had to resist repeated invasions by 
Christian powers, and to the present day its 
Atlantic shores are strewn with remnants of 
those invasions. The Spanish, the French, 


and, above all, the Portuguese, inspired as they 
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showing the isolation of Islam’s “‘Farthest West’ from the Arab Middle East 


were by the example of Henry the Navigator, 
have each tried to conquer Morocco. Though 
they have all left behind some architectural 
souvenir of their visits—the most impressive 
of which are the 16th-century Portuguese 
forts at Mazagan—none has remained for 
long nor ever penetrated from the Atlantic 
ports into the interior. Most of the Arab 
countries of the Middle East had for cen- 
turies been subjected by the Turks. Morocco 
as a whole has never endured foreign suze- 
rainty. This is due in part to the country’s 
geographical position, with the difficult 
ranges of the Atlas mountains cutting across 
it at many levels, and partly to the superb 
fighting qualities of the Moors. But whatever 
the reasons, freedom from alien influence 
has enabled Morocco to keep its specific 
civilization, with its strongly religious char- 
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Forts built by the Portuguese at 
(above) Mogador and (left) Mazagan. 
Here, on the Atlantic, the westward 
onrush of Islam ended in the 7th cen- 
tury; and here in the 15th it met the 
first Power to spread over the whole 
oceanic, as distinct from the Medi- 
terranean, world—that of Portugal 


acter, more or less intact to the present day. 

Unlike some Arabic-speaking countries, 
Morocco is not purely Arab but harbours two 
distinct races: the earlier inhabitants, the 
Berbers, who are presumably of Northern 
origin, and who often are fair-skinned and 
light-eyed; and the Arabs who conquered 
them in the 7th and 8th centuries, carrying 
the torch of Islam to the Atlantic shore of 
North Africa. But having conquered Morocco 
and gradually mixed with the Berbers, the 
Arabs inevitably began to lose touch with 
their native lands further east. Too many 
thousands of miles, too many mountain- 
ranges and deserts, lie between the Maghreb 
and Damascus, Baghdad and Jerusalem, the 
ancient centres of Muslim civilization. As a 
result of this, the earlier and the newer mas- 
ters of Morocco were able to evolve together 
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(Above) Aerial view of Fez, former capital of Morocco, 
its intellectual and scholastic centre and the seat of 
its ancient Karaouine Mosque and University, shown in 
the centre of the picture. This university has been a 
main instrument in handing on the Islamic culture which 
welded Berber and Arab into Moor. High and low regu- 
larly attend Friday prayers in the many mosques of Fez, 
and (opposite) on that day the Sultan’s cavalry escort may 
be seen preceding his ceremonial arrival at one of them 


a distinctive civilization of their own, which 
is neither purely Arab nor purely Berber, but 
Moorish. The power that enabled them to 
mould that civilization out of such hetero- 
geneous elements, a civilization that for well 
over a thousand years now has held the two 
races together, is Islam. 

Before the Arab conquest some of the Ber- 
bers had been converted to Christianity, and 
a few even to Judaism ; but their majority was 
pagan, and that pagan past with its beliefs in 
magic and sorcerers, in springs and grottoes, 
survives in some measure to the present day. 
Though for a long while the Berbers tried 
to resist the new creed from the East, Islam 
with its strong realism and its fundamentally 
democratic tenets proved irresistible 
to a people who, besides being pro- 
foundly attached to their ideas of 
independence, were far more matter- 
of-fact than the Arabs themselves. 
In the end the binding force of Islam 
proved of supreme advantage to both 
Arabs and Berbers. For the two 
races, though markedly different one 
from another, are also complemen- 
tary. The Arab is the more intellec- 
tual of the two, the more religious- 
minded, subtle, speculative, refined 
and, in some respects, more effemi- 
nate and less industrious. The Berber 
is more of a realist, more simple- 
minded, trusting and hardworking, 
more manly and more direct. He is 
also less emotional and less demon- 
strative than the Arab. It may in- 
deed be due to the blending of two 
such opposed races that Moorish cul- 
ture in the early Middle Ages 
reached heights unsurpassed by any 
other nation. But nothing less 
powerful than religion in the shape 
of Islam could have brought about 
the requisite racial and spiritual 
“fusion, 

* * * 

It goes without saying that the 
entire social structure of Moorish life 
is rooted in Islam. Islam not only 
determines the religious observances 
of the people, but is also the foun- 
tainhead of their law, prescribes 
their diet and their manner of eat- 
ing, their feasts, hygiene, family life 
and manners. It permeates their 
entire moral code, and, because its 
influence is still so potent, the mod- 
ern Moor is on the whole more 
honest, abstemious and_ straight- 
forward and less mercenary than are 


some of his Muslim brothers further east, 
whose religious roots have been loosened by 
winds blowing from Europe. 

The visible symbol of religious supremacy 
is the Sultan, both by virtue of his office as 
Commander of the Faithful, and by his 
descent from Ali, the son-in-law of Muham- 
mad. The present Sultan, Sidi Muhammad 
V, is a man of shrewd intelligence and great 
personal charm. While progressive-minded— 
some even think that his modernism makes 
him blind to certain features of ancient native 
culture—and eagerly cooperating with the 
French for social and economic reforms, he is 
also a devout Muslim. His weekly Friday 
visit to the mosque is extremely popular with 
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(Above) The present Sultan of Morocco, 
Muhammad V, receiving obeisance from a 
newly-appointed Caid (chief) at Rabat. 
(Right) His Imperial Highness Prince 
Moulay Hassan, the Sultan’s eldest son 
and heir to the throne, is a student of 
law at Rabat and has acquired fame as an 
all-round sportsman. As a result of his 
strong nationalist sympathies he 1s more 


liked by the Moors than by the French 
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(Above) Thami el Glaoui, Pasha (Go- 
vernor) of Marrakesh, who perfectly typt- 


fies Moorish feudalism, is one of the 


most powerful men in Morocco. He 1s an 
old friend of Mr Winston Churchill, who 
has frequently visited him at Marrakesh. 
(Left) El Glaoui’s three sons Muhammad, 
Ahmed and Hassan during a Berber feast 
at Ait Ourir, south of Marrakesh. They 
are wearing the traditional djellabah 
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The Bab (gate) el Mansour at Meknes is one of the finest 
architectural monuments in Morocco. It was designed by 
a Christian renegade, Mansour, for the cruel and power- 
ful Sultan Moulay Ismail, and completed in 1732 as one 
of the chief adornments of Meknes which was to become 
the Versailles of Morocco. Though the palaces of Meknes 
are today nothing but ruins, the magnificent Bab el Man- 
sour at the entrance to them has remained almost intact, 
its iridescent blue and green tiles giving it a rich- 
ness which is not attained by any other Moorish monument 
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A Goumier standard-bearer at the main gate of Bou Iza- 
Karn in southern Morocco. Though the Goumiers form to- 
day a part of the French army, they are the main carriers of 
Moorish fighting traditions, and have proved their valour 
both before and since the establishment of the French 
Protectorate. Bou Izakarn, a former Foreign Legion out- 
post, has been transformed by the French into one of the 
most successful agricultural settlements of the South, 
an example of the work that devoted French officiers des 
affaires indigénes can accomplish on behalf of the Moors 
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The Moor’s favourite type of 
café is one.that is both suf- 
ficiently indoors to provide 
shade, and sufficiently out- 
of-doors to let in fresh air. 
Fulfilling both conditions, 
the café at the entrance to 
the Moorish quarter at Rabat 
is situated in an inner court 
open to the sky. The national 
drink 1s not coffee, as in 
the Near East, but mint tea 


Tangier is one of the least 
representative Moorish towns, 
yet it contains many examples 
of life and architecture de- 
rived from the Moslem East, 
such as this scene of veiled 
women seated in a fountain- 
garden. Though laid out in 
a Moorish style handed down 
for many centuries, it 1s in 
fact a modern public garden 
facing the British Consulate 
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Pottery is one of the many 
highly-skilled crafts which 
Morocco boasts, and usually 
it is of a traditional shape 
and design. The Meknes pot- 
ter’s shop resembles count- 
less similar ones throughout 
Morocco. Unltke the coloured 
and glazed pottery of Saft, 
that of Meknes 1s plain, with 
a black pattern executed by 
the potter’s own finger-tips 
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The small woollen skull-caps 
that form Morocco’s national 
head-gear are mostly knitted 
by boys. At Meknes these 
cap-knitters have formed a 
‘guild’, producing and selling 
their wares on a cooperative 
basis at a uniform price. 
Their ‘headquarters is a 
little shop in one of the narrow 


recesses inside the historic 
and beautiful Bab el Mansour 
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orocco’s dwindling feudalism is most conspicuously represented by the life, festivities and kasbahs (castles) 
the Glaoua family. (Above) Mounted Berber tribesmen at a Glaoua feast at Ait Ourir in the Atlas Mountains. 
elow) The picturesque approach to one of el Glaoui’s largest kasbahs in southern Morocco, that of Ouarzazat 
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the people, who throng the 


streets to see him go by. Their 


delight in the royal procession 


springs not merely from its 


character as a pageant but 


even more from its religious 


significance. 


The Crown Prince, Prince 


Moulay Hassan, an attractive 


young man of twenty who stud- 
ies law and is a brilliant all- 
round sportsman, is even more 
advanced in his views and 
habits than his father. Where- 
as the latter always wears the 
traditional djellabah, on both 
occasions when I visited the 
Prince in his entirely modern 
residence outside Rabat, he 
was in European clothes. Yet 
in spite of his modern ways, 
he too is first and foremost a 
Muslim, and regards Islam as 
the main pillar of Moorish 
civilization and morality. 

In its purely doctrinal and intellectual 
sense Islam is kept alive in Morocco chiefly 
by the few universities attached to great 
mosques, foremost among them being the 
ancient Karaouine Mosque at Fez. It is 
there that the future caids (chiefs), cadis 
(judges), sheikhs, teachers and Shereefian 
administrators receive their protracted edu- 
cation. And it is in Fez—more mediaeval, 
more fascinating, more mysterious-than al- 
most any city in the world—that Moorish 
learning in general is centred. Most of the 
country’s writers and journalists come from 
Fez, which is also the cradle of Moroccan 
nationalism and the birthplace of Allal el 
Fassi, its present leader, himself a former 
professor at the Karaouine. 

But in Morocco Islam does not flow solely 
through the orthodox channels as typified by 
mosques, universities and religious education. 
Quite as important as any of these are the 
religious fraternities, many of which have 
existed for several hundred years. In a 
number of instances these fraternities have 
close affinities with Eastern Sufism. ‘Though 
some of them have meddled in politics, and 
have been made use of by the French for 
political purposes, on the whole they pur- 
sue purely religious.aims, and strive towards 
an enlarged awareness of God and a more 
willing submission to the moral precepts of 
Islam. 

If Islam and its exponents, the Arabs, have 
left so powerful an imprint upon the Berbers, 
these in turn have coloured strongly the Arab 
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aspects of Moorish civilization. 

Among the most prominent Berber fea- 
tures of that civilization is the ancient tribal 
order, and the feudalism that goes with it. 
Even today both form the basis of Moorish 
society, at any rate in the country districts. 
The outstanding modern example of Berber 
feudalism and its merging with Arab life 
under the unifying force of Islam is provided 
by the Glaoua family in the South. Thami el 
Glaoui, an old friend and frequent host of 
Mr Winston Churchill, and one of the grands 
seigneurs left in the modern world, has for 
over forty years been Pasha (Governor) of 
Marrakesh. He is the richest and one of the 
two or three most powerful men in Morocco. 
Most of Southern Morocco belongs to 
him, and everywhere within his domain 
feudalism, with all that is good and bad in 
it, still prevails. It is due primarily to this 
system and to the resources that it places in 
the hands of the feudal lords that Moorish 
architecture and so many other ancient tra- 
ditions have been carried over to the present. 
Native codes of courtesy and good manners, 
old Berber dances and music, dresses and 
jewels—all these are partly products of the 
feudal system. I visited the Glaoua on a num- 
ber of occasions and in several of their kas- 
bahs (fortified castles); and nowhere in the 
world have I witnessed more beautiful 
entertainments—especially the dances and 
songs of the men and women whose families 
have for several generations been employed 
by the Glaoua. 

Himself a pure Berber, old Glaoui is also 
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A Berber dancing-girl taking part in a feast at el Glaout’s ancestral kasbah at Telouet 


Communal dance and song are an important element in Moor- 
ish culture, and no feast 1s complete without them. Here, in 
the courtyard of the kasbah at Telouet, dancers and musicians 
are displaying the most direct form of Moorish artistic self- 
expression, one which goes back to their country’s earliest 
Islamic past. The performers in the kasbahs are seldom pro- 
fessionals, but learn their art by transmission from genera- 
tion to generation. Whether in Glaoua strongholds in the 
Atlas Mountains or in modest villages in the rural districts, 
holidays, religious occasions, harvests, and so forth, are 
celebrated with dance and song. These Moorish dances are 
not of the flowing, languid kind sometimes associated with the 
Orient, but jerky, often accompanied by a rhythmical shaking 
of shoulders and hips, movements of arms, and hand-clapping. 
The movement of feet is usually limited to a rapid tapping 
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a devout Muslim. Though his sons have been 
educated in France, drive about in the latest 
American motor cars, and are entirely ‘mod- 
ern’, their private lives are determined by 
their Muslim creed. They perform the pre- 
scribed religious observances, keep the Rama- 
dhan, and, above all, think and feel along lines 
established by Islam. Their European ways 
represent a compromise in secondary matters, 
but not a break with their Muslim inheri- 
tance. 

I have seen old Moorish dances and all that 
goes with them in many less exalted places 
than the Glaoua strongholds: in the Atlas 
mountains and in modest villages in the rural 
districts. On each occasion they represented 
a tradition that goes back into Morocco’s 
earliest Islamic past. Though, as I said 
before, Islam and Moorish culture are not 
identical, and on the surface may seem quite 
independent from one another, in their 
essential nature they are usually held together 
by the most intimate links. 

Like the ancient folk-lore and manners so 
the native crafts have survived to the present 
day. The potter in Safi and Meknes still 
turns the same type of jar and jug and decor- 
ates them with the identical patterns that 
have always distinguished Moroccan pottery ; 
in the souks (bazaars) of the various towns the 
same kinds of embroidered leather satchels, 
bags and purses that for hundreds of years 
have been the delight of Moorish men and 
women are still being produced ; in most vil- 
lages there still exists at least one loom on 
which are woven the plain-patterned rugs 
with which the Nomad has always embel- 
lished his tent and the Pasha covered the 
marble floor of his palace; chiselled brass 
trays and copper pots, embroidered saddles, 
ornate breastplates and silver trinkets for 
women are produced all over the country by 
craftsmen whose skill has been handed on 
from generation to generation. 

Though the Moor is an individualist by 
nature, he is by no means averse to communal 
undertakings. The great stress Islam lays on 
the idea of brotherhood gives him also a reli- 
gious spur and justification for such an effort. 
I found a minor but pleasing exampie of 
spontaneous cooperation among some street- 
boys at Meknes. The common headgear 
of the Moors, especially the poorer ones, is 
not the fez but a little skull-cap knitted in 
wool. Most of these gaily-coloured caps are 
produced by boys from the age of five to 
about eighteen; and you can see them walk- 
ing about the streets of towns busily working 
on their knitting and improvising the often 
beautiful patterns as they go along. Usually 
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there is violent competition between them, 
and general underbidding. But one day some 
boys in Meknes got together and formed 
their ‘guild’. They have their own ‘head- 
quarters’—one of the narrow recesses inside 
the beautiful gate Bab el Mansour, and are 
working on a communal basis, selling their 
caps at the uniform price of about three 
shillings, and sharing their profits. 
* * * 

In view of the supreme importance of Islam 
in Moorish life, it is not surprising that even 
the nationalists, the men with a political 
consciousness and a clear programme for 
their country’s future independence, should 
be good Muslims. Because of their loyalty 
to Islam they must needs be antagonistic 
to Communism. Nevertheless it would be 
shortsighted to rely too strongly on their 
religious allegiance and on their dislike of the 
atheism implicit in Communism. A day may 
come when thwarted nationalist aspirations 
will seek support in those quarters where they 
are most likely to find it. 

Morocco of today is a bridge that spans 
the gulf between the Islamic past of a country 
shut in within its deserts and its mountains, 
and a future which, though unknown, is 
likely to be of far more than local significance. 
Like Great Britain in the North, Morocco 
is the most western maritime country in the 
South of the Old World, and, as such, nearest 
to the greatest maritime power of the New 
World. There is more than symbolic signifi- 
cance in that fact; and as though conscious of 
it, the Americans have already established 
an enormous air-base at Port Lyautey, on 
Morocco’s Atlantic shore. The Maghreb’s 
unique geographical position and its great 
potential wealth may yet force Morocco to 
play an important part in any possible con- 
flict between the two opposing ideologies of 
the modern world. For the time being there 
can be no doubt as to which camp the Magh- 
reb would favour by religious sentiments, 
inclination, and geographical necessity. 
Though spiritually part of the Islamic 
Orient that stretches right to the Pacific, 
Morocco belongs to the West. But the in- 
fluence of materialism, scepticism and, finally, 
atheism that so often follow in the wake of 
European ‘enlightenment’, may one day 
undermine even the tremendous power of 
Islam and, with it, all that Moorish civiliza- 
tion stands for. As can be seen, the future of 
Islam in Morocco does not depend solely 
upon the Arabs and the Berbers. In spite of 
its religious, racial and cultural differences, 
the Western world is becoming more and 
more an indivisible whole. 


The Nativity 


by J. P. HARTHAN 


The Nativity at Bethlehem has long been a 
favourite subject for artists of all nations. ‘‘All 
men see God in their own image’? : just as Renats- 
sance artists painted Nativity scenes with figures 
in the contemporary costumes of Italy or 
Flanders, so Red Indian, Persian, Chinese and 
Japanese artists have given an indigenous setting 
to Our Lady, St Joseph and the Three Wise 
Men. At the same time the influence of Western 
paintings can often be discerned in the technique 
and vision of non-European artists. The 
pictures here shown are relatively late examples, 
dating from the Renaissance. Mediaeval 
Nativity scenes were usually confined to depicting 


the Virgin in bed with the child in a manger 
above her. During the Renaissance more impor- 
tance was given to accessories, such as St Foseph, 
the shepherds and the animals 1n the stable. 

The detail from Botticelli’s ‘Nativity of 
Christ”? (above) expresses the European ideal in 
its highest form. The Virgin no longer lies in 
bed, but kneels in worship before her playful 
child. An atmosphere of reverence 1s further sug- 
gested by the figure of St Foseph and by the 
intent gaze of the ass. Botticellr’s flowing lines, 
arranged in patterns of Gothic angularity, 
convey both the tension and the repose of every 
true religious experuence. 
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From N. P. Kondakov’s “The 
The Nativity in Russian icons is conceived in an entirely 
different pattern from that of Western models. Incidents in the 
story are represented schematically, unity of design being obtained 
by colour harmonies and linear rhythms. Mary dominates 
the rocky landscape, lying, her robe silhouetted against a 
mattress, in an attitude almost of indifference to her infant 
son, in marked contrast to the Western tradition of adoration 
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By courtesy of A. Chester Beatty, Es: 


This Indian Nativity scene of the early 17th century is an 
interesting synthesis of Oriental and European styles showing 
the influence of Christian art on Mughal painting. The facial 
types of the heavenly host, the feathered angels and the animals 
are purely Indian though the general design is probably 
based on European engravings brought to India by the Jesuit 
missionaries who visited the court of the Mughal emperors 
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Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 


A Chinese painting, wherein accomplished technique, based on ancient tradition, 
ts combined with the Western ideal of reverence and adoration. The linear quality 
of this moving group provides a further link with the Botticelli Nativity scene 
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Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 


A picture by Kimi Koseki, famous for her portrayal of the Northern Japanese country-side. Compared 
with the Chinese example (opposite), it has a homely quality, emphasizing the babyhood of Our Lord, 


who is depicted lying in a wicker-work crib of unusual design while receiving his mother’s attention 


By courtesy of A. Chester Beatty, Esq. 


A 16th-century Persian Nativity, which follows the Koranic 
description of the birth of Jesus taking place in a remote 
and desolate place, not in a stable. The exhausted Virgin 
clutches at a withered: palm tree that bursts into fruit and 
leafage while water gushes from its roots. The infant Christ 
lies pillowed against an aureole of flames—an interesting 
link with the Western tradition, recorded in the vision of 
St Bridgit, that the Christ Child radiated a brilliant light 


The Rhine: Europe’s River 


by C. V. WEDGWOOD 


Having attended the first meeting of the Council of Europe at Strasbourg, Miss Wedgwood sees her 
subject as one of immediate and vital interest; but she also sees it with the vision of an historian 
whose authorship of such books as The Thirty Years’ War and William the Silent supports 
her estimate of the Rhine as a connecting cord or dividing line in the past and future of Europe 


Av a first glance a river often appears to pro- 
vide a convenient frontier line, the most 
natural of natural frontiers. It is certainly an 
easy one for the cartographer to draw and for 
tthe public to remember. Yet rivers are, for 
evident reasons, not the happiest of frontiers. 
‘The use of a river to mark a boundary 
between nations inevitably gives rise to one 
major problem: the problem of who is to 
jhave control of the river and who to gain the 
advantage of its possession. 

Yet a river, once it has been used as a 
frontier, or thought of as a potential frontier, 
fixes itself with fatal ease in the minds of 
ordinary people. Once it has become, either 
im imagination or in fact, a line of demarca- 
tion, that is of division, it will acquire the 
emotional associations of that character, and 
it may be the work of centuries to get rid of 
them. Political geography is unfortunately 
controlled quite as much by the human mind 
with its tricks of memory and passion as it is 
by the common sense of natural formations. 

A river may thus be, historically, a unifying 
or a dividing force, according to the use to 
which its natural characteristics have been 
put. It may be the communicating link and 
common possession of friendly communities 
on either side of its valley, or the sword which 
separates rival peoples. The development of 
the Rhine valley and the part that the great 
river has played in European history illus- 
trates this point well. Thus the Rhine, the 
splendid stream which, rising in the heights of 
the Alps, and flowing out to sea in the spa- 
cious delta which was for centuries known 
simply as the Low Countries, links northern to 
southern Europe, created in its fertile valleys 
and wealthy cities a Rhineland culture in 
which the characteristics of Latin and Ger- 
manic culture were fused. But the Rhine was 
also a desirable frontier, and therefore it also 
became a dividing force between the two 
cultures which met on its banks. 

This last characteristic of the Rhine has 
been most evident in the political scene for 
the last three centuries. It may be, however, 
that recent movements towards a cooperation 
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in Europe and the bold choice of Strasbourg 
as the political capital of a united Europe 
indicate the return to another point of view. 
The Rhine may yet prove itself a unifying 
rather than a dividing element in the heart of 
Europe. 

The Rhine valley was settled before the 
Romans came but it first emerges into history 
when the Romans sought, and failed, to 
establish their control over the Germanic 
tribes beyond it. They were forced in the end 
to make it a frontier and a barrier against 
these tribes, and built on the left bank a 
series of colonies and fortresses, sometimes on 
the site of much older settlements. The 
Eighth Legion was based on Strasbourg; at 
Cologne two Emperors, Trajan and Vitellius, 
were proclaimed. The Romans exploited the 
agricultural wealth of the region and clothed 
the banks of the great river and its tributaries 
with vines, the forefathers of those which 
grow there today. The wine outlasted the 
greatness of the Empire; in the 4th century 
the poet and scholar Ausonius, tutor to the 
Emperor Gratian, described the banks of the 
Moselle in words which when I saw the 
Moselle on a still summer evening seventeen 
centuries later were still as apt in every detail 
as when he wrote them. 


The evening star has brought the evening light 
And filled the river with the green hillside. 
The hill-tops waver in the rippling water, 
Trembles the absent vine and swells the grape 
In thy clear crystal... . 

(Helen Waddell : ‘Mediaeval Latin Lyrics’) 

In the 4th and 5th centuries the Rhine 
frontier could be held no more against the 
forward thrusts of the many barbarian tribes 
forcing their way to the west. The Emperor 
Julian gained only a brief respite by throwing 
back the Alemanni near Strasbourg in the 
year 357. By the end of that century the 
Rhine as a frontier had ceased to exist. 

Gradually out of the barbarian darkness 
the Rhine valley began to emerge with a new 
significance. The richest part of its history 
was only beginning. The barbarian conquest 
of the Roman Empire made certain funda- 
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mental alterations in the political geography 
of Europe. To put the matter broadly and 
simply: a society which had been held to- 
gether by a network of good roads and kept 
in order by infantry, was replaced by a so- 
ciety—or a group ef societies—whose menfolk 
moved and fought on horseback, who clus- 
tered into small mobile groups round tribal 
leaders, and who were uninterested in roads 
since the question of communications over 
great distances and on a large scale had not 
yet occurred to them. When, with the grad- 
ual settling down of society and the re-birth 
of trade, the communications question arose 
again, many of the Roman roads were no 
longer usable, and it was to the rivers of 
Evrope that the men of the early Middle Ages 
naturally turned. The pre-eminence of the 
Rhine as Europe’s greatest highway began 
at this time. For other reasons too it was 
becoming the heart of the re-created Europe. 

The survivor and inheritor of the universal 
tradition of the Roman Empire was the 
Church. It was also the sole repository in the 
West of what was left of Roman learning and 
culture. In the 7th century, with the Moham- 
medan invasions, northern Africa, the birth- 
place of St Augustine whose teaching more 
than that of any other had inspired the Church 
at the collapse of Rome, was lost to Christian- 
ity. The loss was offset by a gain in Europe. 
The Franks were perhaps the most politi- 
cally gifted tribe among the invading bar- 
barians; their King Clovis had been con- 
verted to Christianity at the close of the 5th 
century. Another Frankish leader, Charles 
Martel, threw the weight of his people 
against the Saracen invasion as it swept into 
Europe and halted it at the Pyrenees in 732. 
The conversion of the Franks thus saved 
Europe from Mohammedan conquest and 
altered ihe centre of gravity of the Roman 
Church. Cut off from all its eastern connec- 
tions, this once Mediterranean Church now 
became, politically speaking, a European 
Church. Its political support was among the 
kings and tribal leaders of Western and 
Northern Europe, and the heart of its domin- 
ions was on the Rhine, where, in the 8th 
century, St Boniface, from his new bishop- 
ric at Mainz, had begun a great work of 
Christianization and civilization. Boniface 
himself was an Englishman, born in Devon- 
shire, a fact which illustrates the universal 
nature of the Church among the warring 
tribes of the Dark Ages, and establishes an 
early link between this country and the 
Rhineland. 

The Franks gave a name to France. They 


The southernmost source of 
the Rhine, the Hinterrhein, 
lies close to Italy: from 
the village here shown, the 
frontier is only five miles 
away. Thence, for some 200 
miles, the Rhine flows within, 
or borders, the territory of 
the Swiss Confederation, a 
cradle of European liberties 
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Strasbourg, chosen as capital 
of a new united Europe, has 
changed hands between France 
and Germany several times. 
Its character belongs, how- 
ever, in essence to neither, 
but to that middle region 
where many arts, such as the 
gothic architecture of its 
Cathedral, developed with 
“hybrid richness and variety” 
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also gave a name to Franconia, a province 
of Germany. The Frankish kingdom at its 
height extended across the Rhine. Its great- 
est monarch, Charlemagne or Karl der Grosse, 
is claimed as an heroic figure by two nations 
and may rank with equal justice as the 
founder of the French kingdom and of the 
Germanic Empire. This greatest of Frankish 
rulers had his capital on the Rhine at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, or Aachen, whence his political 
influence covered the greater part of Europe, 
and into which he drew scholars and artists 
from all quarters. The dominating intellec- 
tual figure of this Rhenish court was an 
Englishman, Alcuin, who had come thither 
from the monastery at York. 

Thus, in the brilliant but short lived renais-- 
sance which marked the opening of the oth: 
century, the Rhine was the centre which 
drew towards itself the cultural and intellec- 
tual forces of Europe. Nor was Aix-la- 
Chapelle purely a Western capital. The long- 
broken communication with Byzantium had 
been re-established and some at least of the 
romanesque architecture of the Rhine bears 
witness that the stream of ideas, so long 
dammed up, was slowly beginning to flow 
again between the surviving civilization of 
the Eastern Empire and the renascent civili- 
zation, of the West. 

In the second generation after Charlemagne 
comes the first sign of that political rift in 
Europe which was to make of the Rhine 
not the connecting cord but the dividing line 
of Europe. His three grandsons fell out and 
split the inheritance. The eldest and feeblest, 
Lothar, was permitted to keep the style of 
Emperor which his grandfather had received 
at the Papal hands in Rome. For this reason 
he was to have both the imperial capitals— 
the political capital of Aix-la-Chapelle and 
the spiritual one of Rome—with as little land 
as might decently be added to them. So was 
created the monstrously elongated kingdom 
of Lotharingia which wound, like a bruised 
serpent, up the whole length of the Rhine 
and over the Alps into Italy. His younger 
brothers took the more compact geographical 
regions lying to the East and the West, one of 
them being known to French history as 
Charles the Bald and the other to German 


At St Goarshausen, between Bingen and Coblenz, 
the Rhine is at tts most German: here is the 
Katz, a 14th-century castle of the Katzenelnbo- 
gens, toll-gathering counts; and a few miles 
above rises the Lorelei rock beneath which, so 
legend relates, the Nibelungen treasure lies 
hid. Yet on the sunny slopes appears the vine, 
linking the Rhineland with the Mediterranean 


history as Ludwig der Deutsche. Soon after, 
they made short work of the feeble Lothar 
between them, and the fantastic kingdom 
of Lotharingia disappeared, leaving nothing 
but the name Lorraine, or Lothringen, to 
designate a fragment of it. 

Yet, without its Italian appendage, the 
Middle Kingdom of Lotharingia was not 
wholly misconceived, and until the Renais- 
sance efforts were made to bring it back. 
These efforts were mostly linked with the 
peculiarly mobile state known to history as 
Burgundy. The name occurs first before 
the history of the Dark Ages has freed itself 
from legend ; sometime in the 5th century the 
tribe called the Burgundians were tempor- 
arily settled on the Rhine with a capital at 
Worms. In the WNibelungenlied the German 
hero Siegfried, who in the Christianized ver- 
sion of the story is the son of a Rhineland 
King of Xanten, marries Kriemhild the 
daughter of Gunther, King of the Burgun- 
dians, and is killed while hunting in the 
woods near Worms. 

This temporary and dubious “‘Burgundy”’ 
quickly vanished as the tribe moved west and 
gave their name to other regions, about the 
waters of the Saédne and Doubs and in the 
south-eastern wine-growing region of France. 
It was in the 15th century that the name of 
Burgundy once more sprang into prominence. 
It was then associated with a cadet branch of 
the Valois dynasty of France, who owned the 
greater part of the Low Countries of the 
Rhine delta, but carried the title of Dukes of 
Burgundy. Their wealth was drawn from 
the cities and ports of the Rhine delta, which 
gathered and distributed the goods from the 
Mediterranean, from southern Europe and 
from the East, which poured through the 
traffic artery of the Rhine valley. These 
Valois dukes of Burgundy, Philip the Good 
and Charles the Bold, sought to re-establish 
the central kingdom of Lothair : a state which 
would unite the region of the Rhine into 
a single political and economic unit from the 
Alps to the North Sea, and enable its rulers 
to hold the balance of the continent. 

The mighty project failed. Charles the 
Bold died, defeated by the Swiss, in 1477. 
Through his only daughter Mary his lands, 


(Top) A rowing meeting between local clubs at 
Bonn, founded by the Romans in 10 B.C., now 
capital of Western Germany. (Centre) A Dutch 
boat 350 miles upstream: a paddle-steamer from 
Rotterdam has a wash and brush-up at Ludwigs- 
hafen. (Right) Cologne Cathedral, survivor of 
the latest round in three centuries of conflict which 
have made the Rhine a dividing line in Europe 
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In Holland, where it splits into the Lek and the Waal, the Rhine covers about one-sixth of its thousand-mile 
run to the sea. Dutch interest in peaceful international use of the river is paramount: to Rotterdam, on 
the Lek, this great traffic artery of Europe brought 76,000,000 tons of shipping annually before the last war 


with their ambitions and problems, fell to the 
inheritance of the Habsburg, the South 
German dynasty which had established itselt 
on the throne of the Holy Roman Empire. 
As a result of this inheritance there occurred 
one of the strangest paradoxes of history 
which was to affect the political character or 
the -whole Rhine valley. The Emperor 
Charles V, the grandson of Mary of Burgundy, 
inherited not only the Habsburg lands in 
Austria but the Crown of Spain and its 
dependencies in Italy. His lands were thus 
massed to the North, in the Low Countries 
round the delta of the Rhine, and to the 
South, in Spain and Northern Italy. The 
Rhine, the great north-south traffic way, was 
the spinal cord of this new European Empire. 

But the Kings of France feared—not un- 
naturally—the encroachments of a prince 
whose lands all but encircled their own. It 
thus became strategically essential for the 
French to cut—or at least to be in a position 
to cut—the communicating line of the Rhine. 
In dynastic jealousy and territorial fear began 
the eastward thrust of France towards the 
Rhine. It was the Renaissance, when classi- 
cal learning was once more becoming the 
common property of educated men; small 
wonder that the strategic necessity of the 16th 
century was soon invested with a Latin justi- 
fication. The Rhine had been a Roman 
frontier; the Rhine frontier was therefore 
justified by history and precedent and must 
be re-established. So argued the soldiers and 
diplomatists of France. Thus it was that 
the mediaeval development of the Rhine 
valley as the connecting link of Europe 
brought about the contrary demand that it 
should once again be a dividing line. The 
Kings of France, for their own safety, needed 
to sever that link; the best way to sever it 
was by making the Rhine into their frontier. 

In the interval between Rome’s abandon- 
ment of the Rhine frontier and the French 
revival of the Roman idea, the Rhineland had 
become not indeed a united political entity, 
but a region with a special and remarkable 
cultural tradition. Here, ever since the Dark 
Ages, the cultures of East and West, North 
and South had met and been fused. Byzan- 
tine influence may be detected in the great 
romanesque cathedrals of Worms and Mainz 
and Speier. The gothic of Strasbourg and ot 
the lofty choir of Cologne is more angular 
than French gothic, more soaring than Ger- 
man, and the curious may read into it here 
and there touches reminiscent of the colour 
and spacious suavity of Italian gothic. 
Rhenish mediaeval architecture has not the 
perfection of a conscious purity, but, from 


Antwerp to Basel, it has a hybrid richness and 
variety unequalled anywhere else in Europe. 
In other arts besides architecture—in painting 
and illumination and music—the Low 
Countries had developed native styles of ex- 
ceptional beauty and vigour. Something of 
this outlasted the submergence of the 
Burgundian dukedom in the Habsburg in- 
heritance, and the Rhine valley continued 
throughout the 16th century to be the 
meeting-place of southern and northern cul- 
ture. Here Albrecht Diirer came from Nurem- 
berg to study under Martin Schongauer 
at Colmar before he went to Italy. But it is 
perhaps in the small canvases of a painter 
like Hans Baldung Grien of Strasbourg that 
the sensuous influence of Italian painting can 
best be seen fused with the meticulous, bril- 
liant exactitude of the northern style. ‘The con- 
nections between the Rhine and Italy did 
not end in the 16th century. They were no 
less strong in the baroque age, when Italian 
courts commissioned works from the great 
studio of Rubens at Antwerp, and Van 
Dyck, another Antwerp painter, worked in 
Genoa and Rome before settling as Court 
painter in England. 

The intellectual life of the region perhaps 
never regained the pre-eminence that it had 
had under Charlemagne, but the great uni- 
versities of the Rhine basin at Strasbourg, 
Heidelberg, Marburg and, considerably later, 
at Bonn, rank high among European seats of 
learning. 

Gutenberg, the inventor of printing, is 
claimed alike by Mainz and Strasbourg. 
Whichever city has the better claim, he is 
still a man of the Rhineland. Of the great 
reformers, Erasmus came from Rotterdam; 
and although Luther was no Rhinelander, he 
uttered his formidable and fatalistic “Here 
stand I, I can no other” before the princes 
and prelates of Europe assembled at the Diet 
of Worms. Later, Goethe owed his intellec- 
tual awakening to the Rhineland university 
of Strasbourg and Beethoven, of a family of 
Dutch origin, was born in Bonn. To leave 
for a moment the intellectual for the political 
field, it is interesting to note that William 
the Silent, Prince of Orange, the liberator of 
the Netherlands, and one of the most remark- 
able political intellects of modern Europe,was 
born at Dillenburg on a tributary of the 
Rhine and came, on both sides, of families 
long settled in the Rhine valley and the delta. 

Politically the Rhineland had a variegated 
structure, being from one end to the other 
almost a microcosm of Europe since the states 
which lined its banks included princely states, 
prince-bishoprics and free cities. At the two 
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extremities, South in Switzerland and North 
in the Low Countries, two of the most remark- 
able political entities in Europe were slowly 
evolved—first in the Middle Ages the free 
Swiss Cantons and the autonomous Flemish 
cities, and in later times, the Swiss Confeder- 
ation and the Dutch Republic. 

For close on eight centuries the Rhine 
valley drew towards itself not only the trade 
but much of the intellectual and political 
energy of Europe. It was a thronged centre 
of trade and culture, not a dividing line. But 
with the Renaissance and the fatal encircle- 
ment of France, came the return to the 
Roman idea of the Rhine as a frontier. 
Cardinal Richelieu, first minister of France 
from 1624 to 1642, brilliantly crystallized 
this policy. It was his intention to establish 
French influence in the principalities along 
the Rhine and to hold certain key points 
for France. Before his death he had secured 
the fortress of Breisach and a controlling 
influence in Alsace, Lorraine and the small 
county of Sedan. The process of consolidating 
this eastern frontier of France went on for 
another century under cover of European 
wars, first against Spanish, and then against 
French, dominion. Thus in the Low Coun- 
tries—for the Rhine delta was significantly 
the cockpit of all these struggles—Cromwell 
fought for the French and Marlborough 
fought against them, while the Dutch first 
called in the French to help them against the 
Spaniards and a century later organized the 
coalition which destroyed the very French 
domination they had helped to create. 

The French advance to the Rhine created 
a mystique which outlasted the strategic neces- 
sity. ‘Thus Marshal Foch in the present 
century echoed ten generations of French 
military opinion when he said: “Ce /fleuve 
regle tout. Quand on est maitre du Rhin, on est 
maitre de tout le pays. Quand on mest pas sur 
le Rhin, on a tout perdu.” 

In response to the French advance east- 
ward the Germans, by the 19th century, had 
developed a new Rhine-consciousness. 


“Ste sollen ihn nicht haben 
Den freien deutschen Rhein” 


cried the poet Becker in 1848 when a French 
attack was feared from the short-lived nation- 
alist government of Lamartine. Other Ger- 
man poets took up the refrain, which was to 
appear in many a sentimental ditty, hum- 
ming the beauties of the river, its women and 
its wine, and to receive its most hymn-like 
expression in The Watch on the Rhine: 


Lieb’ Vaterland magst ruhig sein, 
Fest steht und treu die Wacht am Rhein. 
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The strategic question and the nationalist 
reaction became infinitely more acute since 
the industrial wealth of the Ruhr basin was 
exploited with all its potentialities for pros- 
perity in peace and power in war. 

The Rhine became emphatically a Ger- 
man river in answer to pressure from the 
West. Regarded, however, as a_ purely 
German river it has drawbacks for which 
the songsters made no allowance. It rises 
in Switzerland; the delta is in Holland and 
Belgium ; the Swiss, the Dutch, the Belgians 
as well as the French have long-established 
claims to a share in the “‘freien deutschen 
Rhein”. Perhaps the-truth is that the Rhine- 
land is simply the Rhineland, distinctively 
Rhenish. In its old villages and cities much 
of this particularist feeling yet lingers on, in 
old customs, old manners of building and an 
unmistakable accent and vocabulary. 

Yet in spite of the tug of war which has 
been played out over the Rhine for the last 
three centuries it still continues to fulfil the 
function for which geography intended it. 
It is still inevitably the great traffic artery 
of Europe from Schaffhausen to Rotterdam 
which, if Europe is to regain health and pros- 
perity, must not be severed. 

On the short view, the history of the Rhine 
may be seen as the struggle of two nations for 
one river. On a long view it appears as some- 
thing more interesting and more strange— 
the struggle between geography and politics, 
or between two interpretations of the func- 
tions of this great river. Is it the connecting 
link or the dividing line, the cradle of culture 
or the bone of contention? 

It was a fine act_of faith which chose for 
the capital of a new united Europe that most 
disputed of Rhineland cities, Strasbourg. 
The unity of Europe can only be achieved if 
the French and German people can re-create 
mutual understanding, so that the Rhine 
may again become what it once was, the 
force that bound nations and cultures to- 
gether instead of separating them. 

It is perhaps not out of place to notice that 
the great disputed river rises in the free Swiss 
Confederation and flows through its many 
channels out to sea among the free provinces 
of Belgium and the Netherlands. At its 
source and at its mouth lie small nations 
which have achieved in their several ways 
admirable solutions of the problem of govern- 
ment by cooperation. It may be that the 
day will come when three centuries of Rhine 
rivalry will fall into the past with the con- 
tests of Rome and the barbarian tribes, and 
the Rhine will emerge again as the bond, and 
not the bane, of Western Europe. 
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extremities, South in Switzerland and North 
in the Low Countries, two of the most remark- 
able political entities in Europe were slowly 
evolved—first in the Middle Ages the free 
Swiss Cantons and the autonomous Flemish 
cities, and in later times, the Swiss Confeder- 
ation and the Dutch Republic. 

For close on eight centuries the Rhine 
valley drew towards itself not only the trade 
but much of the intellectual and political 
energy of Europe. It was a thronged centre 
of trade and culture, not a dividing line. But 
with the Renaissance and the fatal encircle- 
ment of France, came the’ return to the 
Roman idea of the Rhine as a frontier. 
Cardinal Richelieu, first minister of France 
from 1624 to 1642, brilliantly crystallized 
this policy. It was his intention to establish 
French influence in the principalities along 
the Rhine and to hold certain key points 
for France. Before his death he had secured 
the fortress of Breisach and a controlling 
influence in Alsace, Lorraine and the small 
county of Sedan. The process of consolidating 
this eastern frontier of France went on for 
another century under cover of European 
wars, first against Spanish, and then against 
French, dominion. Thus in the Low Coun- 
tries—for the Rhine delta was significantly 
the cockpit of all these struggles—Cromwell 
fought for the French and Marlborough 
fought against them, while the Dutch first 
called in the French to help them against the 
Spaniards and a century later organized the 
coalition which destroyed the very French 
domination they had helped to create. 

The French advance to the Rhine created 
a mystique which outlasted the strategic neces- 
sity. Thus Marshal Foch in the present 
century echoed ten generations of French 
military opinion when ‘he said: “‘Ce fleuve 
regle tout. Quand on est maitre du Rhin, on est 
maitre de tout le pays. Quand on n'est pas sur 
le Rhin, on a tout perdu.” 

In response to the French advance east- 
ward the Germans, by the 19th century, had 
developed a new Rhine-consciousness. 


“Sie sollen ihn nicht haben 
Den freien deutschen Rhein” 


cried the poet Becker in 1848 when a French 
attack was feared from the short-lived nation- 
alist government of Lamartine. Other Ger- 
man poets took up the refrain, which was to 
appear in many a sentimental ditty, hum- 
mung the beauties of the river, its women and 
its wine, and to receive its most hymn-like 
expression in The Watch on the Rhine: 


Lieb’ Vaterland magst ruhig sein, 
Fest steht und treu die Wacht am Rhein. 
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The strategic question and the nationalist 
reaction became infinitely more acute since 
the industrial wealth of the Ruhr basin was 
exploited with all its potentialities for pros- 
perity in peace and power in war. 

The Rhine became emphatically a Ger- 
man river in answer to pressure from the 
West. Regarded, however, as a_ purely 
German river it has drawbacks for which 
the songsters made no allowance. It rises 
in Switzerland; the delta is in Holland and 
Belgium; the Swiss, the Dutch, the Belgians 
as well as the French have long-established 
claims to a share in the “freien deutschen 
Rhein’®. Perhaps the-truth is that the Rhine- 
land is simply the Rhineland, distinctively 
Rhenish. In its old villages and cities much 
of this particularist feeling yet lingers on, in 
old customs, old manners of building and an 
unmistakable accent and vocabulary. 

Yet in spite of the tug of war which has 
been played out over the Rhine for the last 
three centuries it still continues to fulfil the 
function for which geography intended it. 
It is still inevitably the great traffic artery 
of Europe from Schaffhausen to Rotterdam 
which, if Europe is to regain health and pros- 
perity, must not be severed. 

On the short view, the history of the Rhine 
may be seen as the struggle of two nations for 
one river. On a long view it appears as some- 
thing more interesting and more strange— 
the struggle between geography and politics, 
or between two interpretations of the func- 
tions of this great river. Is it the connecting 
link or the dividing line, the cradle of culture 
or the bone of contention? 

It was a fine act of faith which chose for 
the capital of a new united Europe that most 
disputed of Rhineland cities, Strasbourg. 
The unity of Europe can only be achieved if 
the French and German people can re-create 
mutual understanding, so that the Rhine 
may again become what it once was, the 
force that bound nations and cultures to- 
gether instead of separating them. 

It is perhaps not out of place to notice that 
the great disputed river rises in the free Swiss 
Confederation and flows through its many 
channels out to sea among the free provinces 
of Belgium and the Netherlands. At its 
source and at its mouth lie small nations 
which have achieved in their several ways 
admirable solutions of the problem of govern- 
ment by cooperation. It may be that the 
day will come when three centuries of Rhine 
rivalry will fall into the past with the con- 
tests of Rome and the barbarian tribes, and 
the Rhine will emerge again as the bond, and 
not the bane, of Western Europe. 


